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~ THE BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

The following account of a Boy who was born blind and deaf, 
and consequently dumb, is extracted from Dugald Stewart’s 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. iii, published in London, 
in 1827. ’ — 

The subject of this brief notice is the son of the 
Rev. Donald Mitchell, late minister of Ardlach, a 
Highland parish, lying on the banks of the Find- 
horn. He was born 11th November, 1795, and is 
the sixth child of his parents, being the youngest 
exceptone. All his brothers and sisters (as well 
as his parents,) are perfectly free from the deficiency 
of sight and hearing, which occurs in his case ; and 
are healthy and well formed. His mother, who is 
an intelligent and sensible lady, very early discov- 
ered his unfortunate situation : she noticed that he 
was blind, from his discovering no desire to turn his 
eyes to the light, or to any bright object ; and after- 
wards (in his early infancy also,) she ascertained 
his being deaf, from the circumstance, that no noise, 
however loud, awakened him from sleep. As he 
grew up, he discovered a most extraordinary acute- 
ness of the senses of touch and smell; being very 
soon able, by these, to-distinguish strangers from 
‘the members of his own family ; and any little arti- 
icle which was appropriated to himself, from what 
belonged to others. In his childhood, the most no- 
ticeable circumstance relating to him, was an ea- 
ger desire to strike upon his fore-teeth any thing 
he could get hold of; this he would do for hours; 
\and seemed particularly gratified if it was & key, or 
any instrument that gave a sharp sound when struck 
lagainst histeeth. This would seem to indicate that 
the auditory nerva was not altogether dormant. . . 

In 1808, and again in 1810, his father carried 
‘him to London, where operations were performed 
meen his eyes by the most eminent practitioners, 
with very little, or rather with no (permanent) suc- 
cess; while an attempt that was made atthe same time, 
to give him the sense of hearing, by piercing the 
‘tympanum, totally failed. 
| Such is the brief history of this poor lad ; it re- 
‘mains now to give some account of his appearance, 
behaviour, the feelings by which he seems to be ac- 
tuated, the manner in which he conveys his desires, 
|and the methods by which he is managed. 

1. His countenance, notwithstanding his un- 
fortunate defects, does by no means indicate fatui- 
ty; nay, the lineaments of thought are very observ- 
able upon it. His features at times (in church, for 
instance, and during the time of family prayer,) are 
perfectly composed and sedate; when sensible of 
the presence ofa stranger, or of any object which 
awakens his curiosity, his face appears animated ; 
and when offended or enraged, he has a very marked 
ferocity of look. He is(for his age) of an athletic 
form, and has altogether a robust appearance. 

2. He behaves himself in company with much 
more propriety than could be expected; a circum- 
stance owing undoubtedly to the great care of his 
parents, and of his elder sister. He feeds himself. 
When a stranger arrives, his smell immediately and 
invariably informs him of the circumstance, and 
directs him to the place where the stranger is, whom 
he proceeds to survey by the sense of touch. In 
the remote situation where he resides, male visiters 
are most frequent ; and, therefore, the first thing 

© generally doas, is to examine whether or not the 

stranger wears boots; if he does wear them, he im- 

mediately quits the stranger, goes to thé lobby, 

~ for, and accurately examines his whip; then 
Proceeds to the stable, and handles his horse with 








great care, and with the utmost seeming attention. ; 





It has occasionally happened, that visiters have ar- 
rived in a carriage, and on such occasions, he has 
never failed to go to the place where the carriage 
stood, examined the whole of it with much anxiety, 
and tried innumerable times the elasticity of the 
springs. In all this he is undoubtedly guided by the 
smell and touch only, without any assistance from 
sight ; for, going to call lately for his mother, I pas- 
sed him, near to the house, within a few feet, with- 
out his noticing me in the least ; and offering him a 
glass of punch after dinner, he groped for it, as one 
in total darkness. 

3. The feeling by which he appears to be most 
powerfully actuated, (at least to a stranger,) is cu- 
riosity, or an anxious desire to make himself ac- 
quainted with everything that is newto him. He 
appears to feel affection to those of his family very 
strongly ;—discovered extreme sorrow on account of 
his father’s death; laid himself upon the coffin, af- 
ter his father’s corpse was put into it, apparently in 
much grief; went frequently to his grave and threw 
himself upon it, whilst he gently patted the turf, 
and bemoaned himself greatly. He is likewise ca- 
pable of feeling mirth, and frequently laughs heart- 
ily. Heis highly gratified by getting new clothes; 
and as tearing his clothes is the most usual expres- 
sion of his anger, sothe punishment he feels most 
is being obliged to wear them, after he hastorn them. 
He is subject to anger upon being crossed in any 
of his desires, or when he finds any of his clothes, 
or articles with which he amuses himself, removed 
from the chest in which he keeps them. 

4. Respecting the manner in which he conveys 
his feelings and desires, I am much at a loss to 
give the information that might be expected. It is 
certain that those of his family know perfectly in 
what temper of mind he is, and what he wants to 
have; and these intimations he conveys to them in 
the presence of stratigers, without these last being 
sensible of his doing so, When he is hungry, he 
approaches his mother or sisters, touches them in 
an expressive manner, and points towards the a- 
partment where the victuals are usually kept. If 
he wants dry stockings, he points to his legs; and in 
a similar way, intimates his wishes upon other oc- 
casions, A pair of shoes were lately brought to 
him, and on putting them on, he found them too 
small. His mother then took them, and put them 
into a small closet ; soon after a thought seemed to 
strike him, and he contrived to obtain the key of 
the closet, opened the door, took the shoes, and put 
them upon the feet of a young lad who attends him, 
whom they suited exactly. This action of his im- 
plies considerable reflection, and shows that he 
must have made some accurate examinations, tho’ 
unnoticed at the time. When he issick and fever- 
ish, which sometimes happens, he points to his head, 
or takes his mother’s hand and places it opposite to 
his heart, seemingly with an intention that she may 
observe its beating more quickly than usual. He 
never attempts to express his feelings by utterance, 
except when angry, when he bellows in a most un- 
couth manner. Satisfaction or complacency he ex- 
presses by patting the person or object which ex- 
cites that feeling. His smell being wonderfully 
acute, he is frequently offended through that sense, 
when other persons near to him smell nothing yn- 
pleasant ; he expresses his dissatisfaction on such oce 
casions, by putting his hand to his nose, and re- 
treating rapidly. His taste seems also to be ex- 
quisite, and he expresses much pleasure by Jaugh- 
ing and smacking his lips, when any savoury victu- 
als are laid before him. 

5. His father, when alive, was at much pains in 
directing him, as his mother still is; but his elder 
sister seems to have a much greater ascendency 


over him, and more power of managing him than 
any other person. Touching his head with her 
hand seems to be the principal method which she 
employs in signifying her wishes to him respecting 
his conduct; this she does with various degrees of 
force, and in different manners ; and he seems read- 
ily to understand the intimation intended to be con- 
veyed. In short, by gratifying him when he acts 
properly, and withholding from him the objects of 
his complacency when he has done amiss, he has 
been taught a sense of what is becoming in man- 
ners, and proper in conduct, much stronger than it 
could be otherwise believed, that any person, in his 
singularly unfortunate situation, could acquire. 
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From the Christian Mirror. 
PARENTAL EXPOSTULATION. 
From a Father to his Child at School. 

‘My pear Son,—You have undoubtedly learn- 
ed before this time, that this world is but one con- 
tinued scene of changes, which constantly take 
place under the guidance of a wise and merciful 
providence, and are designed to wean man from 
earth, and discipline him for Heaven. Hence, from 
your limited experience of fourteen years only, you 
have seen one man to day, enjoying all the splen- 
dor of wealth, and to-morrow, the same man in the 
bitterness of poverty, begging his daily bread. ‘To- 
day, it may be, you have seen a fond parent in the 
height of happiness, from the enjoyment of his high- 
raised hopes of a darling child; perhaps, to-mor- 
row the tempter came—the child yielded—his vir- 
tues fled, and the parent, with a broken heart, wast- 
ed the remnant of his life in misery. To-day, in 
the little circle of your associates, you have sported 
in all the lovely innocence of childhood, and to- 
morrow, seen some one of your number sleeping in 
death, an associate with worms. Where now is 
your little companion Henry, and where your little 
brother Samuel? © my dear boy, they are gone, 
where the changes of time will soon carry you and 
me—your mother and little sisters, to the “ house 
appointed for all flesh,” We, however, still live; 
but let us constantly remember, that we live but to 
die; and that we shall shortly die, but to live for- 
ever. One thing more, my dear boy, let us always 
remember, and never forget, that our immortal 
souls will live in happiness or misery—that as we 
die, so we must live hereafter, happiness being the 
reward of the righteous, and wretchedness the por- 
tion of the wicked, Oh! how important then, is 
this little span of life, or time, when connected with 
eternity! And yet in all other points of view, how 
trifling! Improve it then, my beloved child, with 
a wise reference to its greatend, Let the precepts 
of the Saviour, as contained in the Sacred Volume, 
be the guide of your life—He himself, the object 
of your unceasing affections, and the only founda- 
tion of all your hopes. 

**T have been led to these thoughts by a single 
reflection on the great variety of changes that have 
marked the progress of my own life ; my experience 
therefore, enables me to strengthen yours upon the 
same subject. 

* * * * * % 

‘* Having disclosed to you, my son, my situation, 
and my misfortunes, I have no doubt, you have the 
feelings, and solicitude of an affectionate child on 
the occasion. Do you ask, then, what you shall 
do to manifest your anxiety, and how you can best 
serve the interests of your parents through these 
scenes of trial and affliction? I answer, by a ready 
and cheerful obedience to all their requirements— 





by a faithful and unceasing improvement of all the 
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privileges, which an indulgent providence shall en-| get her bonnet and go with her to see Betty’s sick 


able them to give you—and by maintaining an habi- | 


tual and undeviating course of conduct towards all 
grades and all individuals of society, which shall 
every day, meet the approbation of the wise and 
good. What I shall be able to do for you, is veiled 
in futurity ; but strong desires for the welfare of 
my child, raise the highest hopes, that, notwithstand- 
ing this storm of adversity, heaven will smile on my 
efforts, and yet bless my boy. 

_ Let me, however, tell you, my son, what no one 
but a parent knows, or can know—the child is the 
vitality, the very living principle of a parent’s heart 
—sever the child, and you torture the heart—pain 
the child, and the heart bleeds—disgrace the child, 
and the heart pines in wretchedness and misery ; 
but let the child prosper and become an ornament 
to society, the heart leaps constantly for joy, and 
enables the parent to surmount every difficulty in 
life, and retire, even to the grave, with fond assur- 
ances that they shall meet again, where the inno- 
cence of childhood can never be tempted, nor the 
reputation of youth destroyed; but where parents 
will forever rejoice in the purity and happiness of 
their children. 

** You perceive then, my son, yon can do much 
for me. You can, indeed, do every thing for me 
—and enable me to do much for you. You can 
give me pleasure in the severest trials—consolation 
in the ordinary struggles of life—and give me 
cause for gratitude, even in the midst of affliction ; 
for sure Lam, that nothing on carth can so power- 
fully affect the heart and mind, or tend so effectu- 
ally to rouse the energies of a parent, as the good 
name, reputation, and standing of achild. O then, 
be faithful to yourself, and you will be every thing 
to me. Remember too, my son, that you have sweet 
little sisters, younger than yourself, whose minds 
will be influenced much by your precepts, example, 
and advice. Do not forget, at any time, to feel your 
responsibility in regard to them, as you can never 
divest yourself of it. Reflect much on the rules of 
female propriety and conduct—teach them to your 
sisters—love them—watch over and be happy with 
them—and make happy 

Your anxious Fatuer.” 








BENEVOLENCE. 


LUCY AND ALICE, 

Lucy and her mother sat down after breakfast, 
—Lucy said, ‘‘ Mother, now while you fit my work, 
if you please [ will teach you this verse which I 
learned yesterday while you had company.” “ Well, 
said her mother, I believe I know all the hymn but 
that one verse, and I do not want you to know 
more than me.”—So her mother said after Lucy, 

Then when I want to do amiss 











However pleasant it may be, 
1’ll always try to think of this 
I’m not too young for God to see. 

Her mother soon learned it, and then she gave 
Lucy her work. She sat on her little bench, and 
while she sewed, her mother taught her some pret- 
ty texts from the Bible. 

When Lucy had neatly done what her mother 
gave her todo, she got her Testament and asked if 
she might read the story of the withered hand. 

Lucy began and was a good ways in the story, 
when old Mary came in—she was always glad to 
see Mary, but now she thought if she had not come 
quite so soon, her mother would have told her more 
of the kindness of Jesus in healing the poor sick 
people. 

The mother made a motion for Lucy to put away 
her book, and get her slate to writeon. Then she 
began to talk to old Mary, and listened to all Ma- 
ry’s troubles, for she was one of those good women 
who are kind to poor people. 

Mary was telling aboutall the things she lost by the 
fire ; and said the old woman, “ My Bible was burnt 
too”—and the tears ran down her cheeks. ‘ 

Lucy listened, and thought ‘‘ Has Mary no Bible? 
—O dear! what a sad thing that is.” 

In the evening, Lucy’s mother said, as she had 
done her work, and been a good child, she might 





baby. Lucy was so happy because she had done 
what was right, she ran quickly to get her bonnet ; 
whenshe was half way down stairs, she went back, 
saying to herself—‘* O! she must have it soon, she 
wants to read about God every day ; and it is a good 
many days since her house was burnt.” Then she 
brought her money-box, and said ‘‘ Please mother 
open my box, I want to see how much I have got.” 
Her mother opened the box, and Lucy counted all 
her pennies, ‘‘ [ have so many mother, but I need 
sixpence more to do what I want.” —** What are you 
going to do?” said her mother. 

“« Why mother you know old Mary said to-day she 
had no Bible, and I wanttobuy her one.” ‘I am 
very glad you are so thoughtful. I meant to get 
Mary a Bible from the society this evening ; but now 
you can pay for it, and so the society may give one 
more Bible to some other poor person ; and my child 
I will give you the sixpence.” “‘ Only lend it to me, 
mother, and I will pay you when I save: more. I 
want to buy Mary’s Bible alone. ‘So you may,” 
said her mother ; “‘ now we must go that we may get 
home before dark.”—They first bought the Bible, 
and Lucy carried it till they came to Mary’s door: 
then she gave it to her mother, and said ‘‘ do you 
give itto Mary, mother, for I cannot give it so pret- 
ty as you.” 

Old Mary was very thankful to have a Bible again, 
and kissed itand then kissed Lucy for having bought 
it for her. Lucy and her mothor went home prais- 
ing God in their hearts for Mary’s Bible. 

Lucy stood on the step of the door looking 
out when Alice Dennis ran up to her, and said, 
**Oh! Lucy you can’t think what good candy Jack 
sells now, and how much he gives for a penny.” 
“IT think he must give a good deal,” said Lucy 
“when you can give your hands and apron so much 
of it.” ‘‘Come, Lucy,” said Alice, ‘‘ get a penny 
and [ will go with you to get some.” ‘Oh! no,” 
said Lucy, “do you think I will spend my pennies 
so; then ina little while all the taste is gone, and 
you have lost the penny—No indeed, Alice, I have 
a box Father gave me for a new year’s gift, and 1 
put all my money in that; then whem poor people 
come along, I can give them something without 
begging from mother, if she says yes. Oh! Alice, 
why dont you get a box and put all your pennies in 
it ’—why, in a little while you might buy a Bible 
for some poor person that has none.” ‘I dont get 
more than three or four cents a week,” said Alice, 
‘and it would take such a long time to save so ma- 
ny as to buy a Bible.” ‘‘ Why you would save a 
good deal ina little time ; I don’t get more than a 
penny a week sometimes, and I had a great many 
penniesin my boxtoday.” ‘* And what did you do 
with them all, Lucy?” ‘‘ Oh! I hardly dare tell ; but, 
Alice, if you will doso tuo, and not tell any body at 
all,—I will tell you. You know old Mary who had 
her house burnt.” ‘Yes,’ said Alice, ‘‘mamma 
gave her a great many things.” ‘But, Alice, her 
Bible was burnt, and she had none; and mother let 
me take my money and buy her one.” ‘ Well, 
said Alice, but it will take me such a long time to 
save somuch.” ‘ You need not buy a Bible, but 
you can get something else for some old poor peo- 
ple. I heard old Sarah say the other day, she wish- 
ed she had a littletea. She said she had no money 
to buy it with, and sometimes she has no sugar nor 
butter ; now if you save your pennies you might go 
with mother and take poor Sarah some sugar or tea. 

[Sabbath School Messenger. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOL GIRL. 

**T am glad I do not go to school ; I don’t like to 
go to school,” said little Susan to her mother. Su- 
san could sew neatly and read in “ first lessons,” 
for her mother had leisure to teach her. 

“I am sorry to hear you say you do not like 
school, my child,” answered her mother, “‘ because 
you were never ina school-room, and therefore do 
not know any thing about them.” ‘‘O! but, Mam- 
ma, they do nothing but sew and sew, and read and 





| 
read, from morning until night.” Susan’s mothe 
said nothing more just then, but the next tnataine 
she was going to see an acquaintance, and said she 
would carry her. ‘‘ This lady, my Susan, has three 
daughters, but she is kind enough to take care of 
seventeen more little girls beside.” 

““O! mother, what a good lady! what js her 
name?” said Susan. ‘Her name is Anderson 
answered her mother. ‘“‘ She attends to these chi 
dren six hours every day. ‘They cannot ail sit be. 
side her on their little benches, as you do by me: 
so she has had a long seat made, and they sit by 
each other in front of her. If they ‘talk too mec, 


to each other, or are troublesome, she puts them on 
“TI would not talk, I know,” 


a bench in a corner.” 
said Susan. 

“ This lady,” said her mother, “ is not satisfied 
with teaching them a little sewing, and reading, 3 
I do you. One of these children had a brother in 
New York, and Mrs. Anderson taught her to write 
him a kind letter. Mary Hammond’s father wen, 
to sea, and Mrs. Anderson shewed her on a bean. 
tiful globe, what ocean he sailed upon, and. wha 
country he went to; and when Mary’s mammarea( 
in a Newspaper that her father had arrived in Liv. 
erpool, Mary ran to the globe and put her finger on 
the place.” i 

“Do you think she could teach me where broth. 
er John lives?” asked Susan. 

“Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘ but you must study a 
book first.” 

‘Oh! I would do that,” replied her daughter. 

‘Do you recollect,” said Susan’s mother, “ the 
bright star we saw rising in the west last evening? 
She told one of her little girls how far off it was.” 

“* Why mother how did she know ?” said Susan, 
‘* Because,” said her mother, ‘“‘ Mrs. Anderson read 
it herself in a large book, and taught the little girl 
in asmall one.” 

‘Louisa Ross had a slate, making houses on it 
one day, and Mrs. Anderson said, ‘* Would you like 
to know how many apples you can buy for a dok 
lar?’ Louisa said she should ; and Mrs. Anderson 
told her thatif she would bring her slate and pen- 
cilto her every day, she would teach her, by the 
winter, and now Louisa can go to a shop for her 
mother, with ¢en dullars, and never make a mistake 
in buying.” 

‘IT wish I knew so many things,” said Susan. 
** Do you remember, mother, how ashamed I looked 
yesterday, when a shop gentleman gave me back 
fourpence change, I said, ‘no I thank you, sir?” Do 
tell me some more about Mrs. Anderson.” 

“‘ Sometimes she teaches them pretty pieces of 
poetry,” said her mother. ‘ I could not help shed- 
ding tears to hear Louisa Ross recite Ellen’s May- 
day, last week, she spoke with so much feeling.” 
“I should like to learn that,” said Susan. 

“ The little girls behave very politely,” continu- 
ed her mother. ‘When we go in, you will see 
them all rise and stand until we are seated. Then 
if their friends wish, they are taught to paint beav- 
tiful flowers, and fruit and landscapes. They learn 
to work pretty frocks and veils, for their friends.” 

“* But are they not sometimes naughty, and then 
are they not punished ?” asked Susan. 

* Yes, my child,” said her mother, “ and are not 
you naughty sometimes ? How did I punish you last 
summer ?” 

“Oh! mother, you wrote on a large piece of pa 
per Susan’s first lie, and pinned it over the mantle- 
piece, and kept it there all day, and told me if I ev- 
er said any thing untrue again, you should write, 
Susan’s second lie.” 

‘“* And do you not love me, Susan?” asked her ' 
mother. Susan could not speak ; but she looked at 
her mother most affectionately. 

Her mother was silent a little while, and then 
said, ‘ My child, God knows how many lies we tell, 
without having them written.” 

** Mrs. Anderson’s little girls, my daughter, have 
a fine yard to frolic in, at 12 o’clock ; they play bat- 
tledore, skip rope, and eat a piece of bread, if they 
are hungry, and then gay and happy go into school.” 

** School, mother !” exclaimed Susan ; ‘ have you 
been talking about a school ?” 
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Susan’s mother did not answer then; for they 
reached a door, where she rang the bell. On en- 
tering a room, Susan did indeed see twenty little 
girls as bright as rosebuds, and a very kind looking 

ady. 

’ Of have been telling my little Susan about your 
school,” said her mother to Mrs. Anderson, ‘‘ and 
she is quite delighted. Do you think you can spare 
time to teach her, too?” 

“Oh yes;” said Mrs. Anderson, kissing Susan 
kindly. ‘‘ Can you make room for her, young la- 
dies?’ The girls moved closer together, and little 
Susan took her seat. 

After that day she loved her school. 
—— 


C. G. 
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THE FROG, 

The common Frog is known throughout most 
parts of the world, being almost every where seen 
in Moist situations, or wherever it can command a 
sufficient quantity of insects, worms, &c. on which 
it feeds. ‘Their bodies are naked: they have each 
four feet; the two hinder ones are the largest. 
There are many kinds of frogs, among which are 
two that differ much from each other in colour and 
size; the one is green and yellow ; and the other is 
larger and more gray. Most of them havean un- 
pleasant and disgusting appearance. The limbs are 
well calculated for the peculiar motions ofthe ani- 
mal, and the hind feet strongly webbed, to assist 
its progress in the water, to which it frequently re- 
tires during the frost of winter, when it lies ina 
torpid state, either deeply plunged in soft mud at 
the bottom of stagnant waters, or in the hollows 
beneath their banks, till it is awakened from its 
slumber, by the return ofspring. The Frog is sup- 
posed to attain its full growth in five years, and to 
live fifteen. 

When Pharaoh, the proud and cruel king of E- 
gypt, would not let the children of Israel depart 
out of his land, one of the seven plagues with which 
the Lord visited the country was that of Frogs. 
Those animals increased in such prodigious num- 
bers as to become an insupportable vexation to the 
Egyptians. That the obstinate and haughty con- 
dactoftheir king richly deserved to be visited by 
such a grievous plague, is evident from the manner 
in which he slighted the forewarning of this intol- 
erable nuisance ; for Moses said to Pharaoh, ‘‘ The 
river shall bring forth Frogs abundantly, which 
shall go up and come into thine houses, and into 
thy bed chambers, and upon thy bed, and into the 
houses of thy servants, and upon thy people, and in- 
to thine ovens, and into thy kneading troughs; and 
the Frogs shall come up, both on thee, and thy peo- 
ple, and upon all thy servants.” Exod. viii. 3. 4. 
After timely warning had been given of this direful 
evil, and Pharaoh still remained hardened against 
God; then “* Aaron stretched out his hand over the 
waters of Egypt, and Frogs came up and covered 
the land of Egypt.” Exod. viii. 6. Then the riv- 
er Nile, and all the other streams of Egypt, and even 
the ponds of the land, sent forth these filthy crea- 
tures; so that the whole country, yea the palaces, 
the temples, and even the persons of the Egyptians 
were all polluted by the impure legions with which 
they were every where annoyed. Their eyes were 
tormented with beholding them, and their ears were 
incessantly assailed with their croaking noise, and 
their persons were constantly exposed to the chill- 
ing and polluting touch of these animals. No won- 
der, when such an effect was produced, that Pha- 
raoh should send for Moses and Aaron, and say, 
“‘intreat the Lord that he may take away the Frogs 
from me, and from my people; and I will let the 
people go.” Verse 8. Moses, who on all occasions 


, ®ppears to have been willing to cherish good hopes, 


even of his enemies, attended directly to the re- 
quest of Pharaoh ; ‘‘and the Lord did according to 
the word of Moses ; and the Frogs died out of the 

uses, out of the villages, and out of the fields; 
and they gathered them together upon heaps, and 
the land stunk.” Verse 14. From this last circum- 
stance it is believed, that the putrid state of the 
immense heaps of these creatures, occasioned a pes- 


—— 


tilence to prevail, whereby many of the people lost 
theirlives. ‘I‘his appears probable, for David says, 
when referring to this plague, ‘“‘ He sent Frogs which 
destroyed them.” Psalm Ixxviii. 45. 

Let us contemplate with veneration the long suf- 
fering and forbearance of the Most High, as mani- 
fested even towards the most hardened sinners. 
He cautions them, he threatens them with surpri- 
sing patience, ere he inflicts on them the vengeance 
they deserve. Reflect again with solemn awe, on 
the terrible judgments with which God has visited 
the rebellious, and let these considerations operate 
asa solemn warning against the indulgence of a per- 
verse, stubborn, or haughty disposition. 

{ Youth’s Friend. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE CARELESS GIRL. 

Jane came running into her father’s house one 
day, when she returned from the Sabbath-school, 
and threw her bag on the ground, exclaiining, “1 
cannot please my teacher at all; there is always 
something wrong in me. I learn my hymns, cate- 
chism, and spelling, and say them as well as half 
the children inthe school. I said them all without 
missing many words to day ; I made only one or 
two mistakes ; I am sure the other girls did not 
say theirs better: yet I never do right.” 

Father.—W hat is the matter, Jane? there must 
be some cause why you cannot please your teacher. 
I am sure she desires nothing unreasonable of you; 
she is very mild and kind, and takes a great deal of 
pains with you, and all the other children: she is 
very anxious about your improvement, and the good 
of your soul : what did she say to you? “ She said 
I was careless and untidy.” In what particular? 
Let us hear; tell me all about it; and then I shall 
know who is most to blame, you or your teacher. 

Jane.—I do not much like to tell you, because I 
know it is only what mother and you often blame 
me for. The morning was fine; and as the field 
looked very pleasant, I thought I would go through 
the break in the hedge and run that way to school, 
and I tore my shaw], bent my bonnet, and slit my 
frock almost to the bottom ; but I pinned it togeth- 
er; and when I got to the door, my teacher said, 
how untidily I came to school; she was quite asha- 
med of me, and it was not the first nor second time 
she had told me of it. I took my catechism, but 
had forgotten to wash my hands after breakfast. 
She said, ‘“‘O whata careless girl !—What a dirty 
book ! you have had it but a fortnight, and it is not 
fit to touch; [ amsure your hands must be greasy, 
or you never could have made it in such a state.” 
When I went to say my spelling, my book was torn; 
one leaf quite out, and another I had pinned in the 
wrong way upwards : then she was quite angry with 
me; and said I was one of the most careless girls 
she ever saw. She gave a little book to Fanny and 
Mary, and said she would have given me one, but 
I was so careless, it would be lost or torn to pieces. 

Father —I am not surprised you cannot please 
your teacher; you know it was buta fortnight ago 
you lost your Testament, and went to school with- 
out it: you said you had put it with your other 
books, into the bag; and afterwards your mother 
found it in the garden, where you had Seft it, and 
never thought any more about it, till just as you 
were going to school. Your teacher cannot be 
pleased with such conduct: while you are so care- 
less, you must not expect any reward ifyou do not 
learn your lessons: your mother has often told you 
to put things in place, and do things neatly and or- 
derly. In future, I hope you will always go to 
school the proper road, and not go where you have 
no right to go. You see, one evil leads to another: 
had you gone the way other children go, you would 
not have had these misfortunes. Had you washed 
your hands, as all neat children would, and as you 
have been frequently desired to do, your book 
would not have been so dirty. Had you paid at- 
tention to what your mother and I have often said 
to you at home, there would not be these complaints 
at school ;—they all arise from carelessness and 





disobedience. We are very much obliged to your 





teacher for telling you of your faults, and the next 
time she calls we shall thank her for it. Remem- 
ber my, dear Jane, it is disobedience to God, as well 
as to your parents; for he commands you to “‘ Hon- 
our thy father and thy mother.” ‘‘ Hear the in- 
structions of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother.” Because you learn your lessons, and 
say them correctly, you think these things are of no 
consequence ; but no sin is a trifle; there is no lit- 
tle sin in God’s sight. Thousands have been sent 
to everlasting misery, through carelessness and dis- 
obedience; the broad road that leads to perdition is 
crowded with such travellers. My dear child, you 
must be very sorry that you have sinned against 
God, and been guilty of these follies: you must pray 
to him, that he would, for the sake of his dear Son, 
who died on the cross for your sins, give you a new 
heart! then you will be a diligent and obedient child. 
If children are careless about things they call tri- 
fles, they generally are about others of greater im- 
portance, and grow up careless about their. souls. 
Evil habits strengthen by age. All you learn will 
be of no use, unless it makes you better in every 
respect; for the Scripture says, ‘‘ The fear of the 
Lord that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” ‘‘ Be wise, and make my heart 
glad.” ‘If thine heart be wise, my heart shall 
rejoice—even mine.” [ib. 





THE NURSERY. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED SISTER. 
Extracts from an interesting little book, with the above 
title, recently published by Munroe & Francis, Boston. 

“* With respect to her food, she was all through 
life remarkably abstemious; and, asa child, the 
most tempting delicacy had no power to overcome 
the natural love that she had of giving things a- 
way. Ifshe thought it was any thing that “sister 
liked,” she would keep it. I have known her keep 
an apple, or the first ripe plum, or strawberry, in 
her little pinafore, while she bowled her hoop, or 
dressed her doll, or gambolled with her kitten, for 
hours, till I came home, that she might have 
the pleasure of seeing me eat, what she fancied I 
should like.” 


‘“« And how dear was that home to us all! How 
well do I remember every tree and every plant a- 
bout it! The irregular form of the house, the whole 
geography of the place, is ‘‘ pictured fair in memo- 
ry’s mystic glass.” There was our rabbit-house. 
Here was the spot where my own Bantam hen 
hatched her first chickens. Under that tree a fa- 
vourite kitten was buried, who was unhappily poi- 
soned; and [ well remember that the first original 
thought of the power and mercy of God arose in my 
mind at that time. I loved my kitten most tender- 
ly, and finding that nobody could do it any good, I 
began to consider what must be done. I remem- 
bered what I had been told of God, and I went by 
myself, and prayed very fervently, and with many 
tears, for the life of my kitten.” 

‘In all things she seemed to prefer my interest 
and pleasure to her own ; and this was so well un- 
derstood, that on one occasion, when the little girls 
of her class were to have a reward, our judicious 
governess distinguished her by observing—“ as for 
little Sophy, I shall reward her, in a way that will 
I know be most welcome to her; I shall put her 
sister’s name down amongst the young ladies who 
are to go to the concert to-night.” I can still see 
the dear eyes that sparkled with joy and gladness, 
when she heard this: I can still see the look of tri- 
umph with which she afterwards held up the list of 
the select few, whose names were put down as des- 
tined to the high gratification of hearing Mr. Incle- 
don sing.” 

“T think I must allow myselfto present you with 
one more anecdote of her school history. She was 
always remarkable for being an uncommonly quick, 
as well as a very neat, worker at her‘needle. We 
had each a shirt to make, and, whenever our work 
was compared, I was admonished of the superiority 
of my little sister’s, At last the teacher, whose 
office it was to inspect the needle-work, made so 
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much complaint of my inattention to her reproofs, 
and of the slowness with which my work got on, 
that she gave us each a sleeve to do, and threaten- 
ed that, if mine was not completed as soon as my 
sister’s, she would immediately represent the mat- 
ter to the higher powers, and I should of course 
have the shame and punishment that I deserved. 
The two head governesses were objects of especial 
terror to me, and the idea of a public lecture from 
them was a thing of so awful a nature, that there 
was not a girl at the school who would not have 
trembled to incur it. However, I either thought I 
was going on well, or depended upon making great- 
er haste at last, or I had forgotten the threat, till I 
was reminded by one of the girls that my little sis- 
ter had just finished her sleeve, and that to-morrow 
morning she would carry it up as done. I was 
somewhat alarmed at the consequences that would 
follow if the teacher acted according to her threat, 
but it was too late I thought to begin to be diligent; 
and besides I was not at all quick with my needle, 
and I considered it utterly impossible to finish my 
work in the now short time that remained ; so I gave 
up in despair. That same evening we were allowed 
the privilege of playing in the best garden, an in- 
dulgence seldom granted, and always highly prized 
by us all, My dearest Sophy was so great a fa- 
vourite, and so playful and active in all their games, 
that she could not be absent at such a time, with- 
out creating a sensation among her play-fellows. It 
was soon discovered that she was not with them, 
and there was a general outcry and inquiry about 
her. Every room in the house was searched in 
vain. At last one of her intimate friends whisper- 
ed to me that she could show me where Sophy was. 
I followed her to a small out-house, on the outside 
of the garden, where the tools were kept, but it 
was such a dark, dismal place, that the children 
always avoided it, The door was fastened on the 
inside. I climbed up to the window, and there I 
saw my little sister, seated on a log of wood, with 
my work-bag beside her, working as fast as her 
little fingers could move, at my unfinished sleeve! 
She could thus forego her own pleasures; she 
could debar herself from the plays, which no one 
enjoyed more ; and, above all, she could put away 
from her the tribute of deserved praise, when it 
interfered with the interest of the sister whom she 
so fondly loved !” 








EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
{Continued:]} 


Dear Littte Girt— 

After all we have told you of the wonderful pow- 
ers ofour telescope, you may be surprized to learn 
that there are some things which we cannot see 
when we use it, if we try ever so much. But we 
wish to tell you the truth about it, and nothing more; 
so we will now mention some things that we cannot 
see or know. 

While we are sitting here in our chamber, with 
this excellent telescope before us, we are thinking 
about you; that is, the “little girl” who wrote to 
us. But we do not know your name, or your fa- 
ther’s name, or the name of the town where you re- 
side. We do not know how old you are, or how 
tall, or how handsome; and the last is of but little 
consequence, if youare good. It is now early in 
the afternoon, and we cannot find out whether you 
are at home, or at school; asleep, or awake ; sick, 
or in health. Our telescope does not inform us how 
much you have learned, how well you can read or 
write, how many brothers and sisters you have, and 
whether they are older or younger than yourself. 

By this time perhaps you will say. After all, 
these editors seem to know very little about me, 
and I suspect their telescope is not so very useful 
and important, We must therefore now tell you 
some things that we do know, and which we can 
see through our divine glass as clear as daylight. 

First, then, we can look into your heart; and by 
the light from heaven which shines upon it we dis- 
cover, that it is awicked heart. Your heart is sel- 








might and strength. You love yourself and your 
pleasures more than you love your neighbors, and 
do not always love prayer and praise. Next we dis- 
cover your evil tempers, and words, and actions.— 
We can see that you are not always patient, meek, 
kind and lovely in your temper towards others ; that 
you often speak out tho-e bad feelings in improper 
words ; and that you often act as one that loves to 
have her own way, rather then obey the commands 
of God. We can know that you love and pursue 
the vanities of this world; but do not set your af- 
fections on heavenly things, and live as a pilgrim 
and stranger on the earth. In short, it is a solemn 
truth, and we see it in our telescope, that our little 
young friend is a sinner in the sight of God. She 
is a sinner in her thoughts and wishes, in her words 
and actions; and if Christ had not died for her, 
she could not have been saved. And now she can- 
not be saved, if she does not repent and love the 
Saviour. Whether she has repented or not, our 
Bible does not tell us, but God knows. 

Perhaps you will ask how we can know so 
much of your heart and conduct, when we do 
not even know your name or where you dwell. 
We will tell you. God knows all our hearts, and 
he has told us that they are all alike, and all wick- 
ed. He looked down from heaven upon the chil- 
dren of men, to see if there were any that did seek 
God ; and behold, all had gone out of the way, 
there was none that did good, no, not one. There- 
fore, every man, and woman and child, throughout 
the wide world,is a sinner. Every child in Ameri- 
ca, or Europe, or any part of the world, is a sinner, 
has a wicked heart, and must repent before he can 
enter the kingdom of heaven. This is the way 
that we come to know so much about you ; we read 
what God had said about you, and looked at you 
through the light of his holy word. And when you 
find yourself reproved in the Companion for any 
particular “‘ faults,” they are such faults as chil- 
dren who have wicked hearts are very apt to com- 
mit; and for which they ought to be very sorry, as 
they are forbidden in God’s book. God tells you 
of them also, and we tell you of them, in order that 
you might be sorry and do se no more. 

And now, dear little friend, if you would see and 
forsake all your faults and all your sins; if you 
would see your very heart as it is, and know wheth- 
er it has become penitent and holy, look into this 
bright and faithful mirror for yourself. Set the Bi- 
ble and its blessed truths before you, love them with 
all your heart, and let them ever be a light upon 
your soul to guide you in the way of peace. And 
may we meet in heaven, to know each other there, 
and see our Saviour’s face without a vail. Eds, 








MISCELLANY. 








THE ORPHAN BOY AND HIS SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

** A little orphan boy, eight years of age, was sent 
to a respectable school twenty miles from home ; 
he lived in the house of a pious man, who, often 
hearing the child speak of a Sunday school, asked 
what he Jearned there, and why he was so much at- 
tached toit? Said the child, I learned my Testa- 
ment, and then my teacher told me what was the 
meaning of it, and talked to me, and tried to make 
me good, and then we sung and prayed. What! 
said the gentleman, I suppose your teacher prayed 
out of a book? No, said the child, she prayed out of 
her heart, and tried to make our hearts pray too. 
Well, said the gentleman, if such things are taught 
in Sunday schools,we will have one here; & one was 
immediately commenced ; and thus,we trust, God is 
working in his own way, and sending forth his own 
little missionaries for the spread of these useful in- 
stitutions.” 


C¥a—- 

A thoughtless Boy.— A boy in Haggerston Fields, 
near London, having a book under his arm, was ask- 
ed what book it was! He said, the New Testa- 
ment. Have you read about Jesus Christ ? he was 
asked. No, said he, I am only in at Luke! and 
immediately ran off. Thus the boy showed that 
though he had read two lives of Jesus Christ, viz. 





fish, and proud, and does not love God with all its 





life he was reading. When will children be wise 
and consider ! : 


-e— 
“SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 

Some time ago a gentleman met a boy with a cart 
and hearing him curse the horses dreadfully, he 
said, ‘‘ Why do you swear so, my lad ? Can you 
read?” He said, “ Yes;” onwhichthe gentleman 
gave him the “‘ Swearer’s Prayer.” About a week af. 
terwards the boy again met the gentleman, and Said 
to him, “Sir, I shall never swear any more.” 

A word spoken in season, how good it is! The 


boy has since become a regular attendant at a place 
of worship. 
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From the Home Missionary Magazine. 


TO A FRIEND, ON THE LOSS OF AN INFANT RE. 
LATIVE, 


Oh! why dost thou weep for the youthful dead, 
Who hasearly gone to her rest ?— 

From a doubtful scene her spirit has fled, 
And her home is now with the blest. 


Had she passed o’er the billowy ocean of life, 
Its storms would have furrow’d her path ; 

But now she is free from its warring and strife, 
She is safe from the chastener’s wrath. 


Away, far away from its dashing foam, 
Where the ransom’d spirits keep, 
She has found a peaceful, starry home; 
Then wherefore, wherefore weep ? 


Stay, stay your tears ;—though speedily gone, 
From a world of sin and woe, 

To a brighter clime her spirit has flown,— 
She sings with the seraphs now. 


Cease, cease your tears; tho’ the green bud froze 
Ere its sweetness was thrown on the air ; 

It has open’d its leaves, a full blooming rose, 
To adorn a richer parterre. 


By a merciful Saviour ’twas plucked from a world, 
Whose touch is pollution and death, 

To be in its stainless beauty unfurled, 
A flower for His coronal wreath. 


Then why wilt thou weep o’er the early grave, 
Of her who has gone to her rest? 
No tear does she ask, ne sigh does she crave, 
For her home is now with the blest. 
—-—e— 
“THEY ARE NOT THERE.” 


‘They are not there! where once their feet 
Light answer to the music beat ; 

Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song ; 
Still trail the vine’s green shoots along ; 
Still are the sunny blossoms fair ;— 

But they who loved them are not there ! 


“They are not there! by the lone fount, 
That once they loved at eve to haunt; 
Where, when the day-star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves, they met. 

Still lightly glides the quiet stream ; 
Still o’er it falls the soft moon-beam ;— 
But they who used their bliss to share 
With lov’d hearts by it, are not there! 


“*They are not there! by the dear hearth, 
That once beheld their harmless mirth; 
Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
And o’er their smiles no darkening tear. 

It burns not now a beacon star; 

’*Tis cold and fireless, as they are: 

Where is the glow it used to wear ? 

’Tis felt no more— they are not there! 


‘* Where are they, then ?—oh! past away, 
Like blossoms, withered ina day ! 

Or, as the waves go swiftly by, 

Or, as the lightnings leave the sky. 

But still there is a and of rest : 

Still hath it room for many a guest ; 
Still it is free from strife and care ;— 








by Matthew and Mark, yet had not considered whose 


And ’tis our hope that they are there! 
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